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interest, of conscious development, and of personal 
achievement, and that they shall be so thoroughly 
imbued with the lasting pleasures of literature that 
they will never feel themselves dependent upon the 
transient, unsatisfying diversions of those who know 
not the pleasures of the mind. 

If the type of our teaching changes to conform 
to this new ideal, and if we teach Latin in this prac- 
tical, vital way, and if we take it upon ourselves to 
spread among the people the just claims of Latin, 
there is no doubt that Latin will continue to hold 
its own in the High School. 

Joseph P. Behm. 

Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 



SOME GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 

"Etymology", said the late Professor Skeat, "de- 
pends no longer upon barefaced and irresponsible 
assertion, but has been raised to the dignity of a 
science". Now it is of the nature of science to 
pay attention to a host of seemingly unimportant 
details and laboriously to examine a problem from 
every side before pronouncing a decision. Most 
sciences, besides, find it necessary to employ a system 
of technical terms and symbols. Consequently, as 
etymological writing has become more exact, it has 
become more difficult and less interesting to the lay- 
man. It may be worth while, then, to select a few 
interesting results of the detailed and technical dis- 
cussions in recent periodicals. 

1. ODIUM 

See Skutsch, Glotta 2(ioio).230 ff. ; Landgraf, 
Glotta 3(l9ii).Si; Walde, Indogermanische For- 
schungen, 28(1911). 396 ft'.; Skutsch, Glotta 3(1911). 
285 ff . ; ' Walde, Indogermanische Forschungen 30 
(I9I2).I39 f. 

In only 3 of the 37 occurrences in Plautus can 
odium naturally be translated by 'hate'. It means 
rather 'disgust', as in Curculio 501 : 

Odio et malo et molestiae, bono usui estis nulli. 
In this and many other places the word has a force 
more primitive than the meaning 'hate'. Odium, 
odi, etc., are ultimately akin to odor, and the more 
concrete meaning is, as usual, the older. The mean- 
ing 'hate' developed from the meaning 'smell' in 
Indo-European times, as is shown by Greek iSia- 
ffojiuu, 'hate', but in Latin the connection between the 
two meanings was never lost from the linguistic 
consciousness. Odium was always associated with 
odor, and that is the reason why it serves so readily 
as a term of abuse in Plautus and Terence. After 
Artemona in the Asinaria (893 ff.) has overheard 
her husband complain of her unsavory breath, she 
repells his conciliatory lam obsecro, uxor with the 
words Modo . . . odium, non uxor eram. Even in 
Cicero odiosus is often coupled with molestus in 
such a way as to require the translation 'disgusting' 
rather than 'hateful'. 



2. PONT1FEX 

Pontifex (see Kent, Classical Philology 8(i9i3).3i7 
ff.) was connected by the ancients with pons and 
facere — and very plausibly too, since the pontifices 
built and repaired the Pons Sublicius, the earliest 
and long the only bridge across the Tiber at Rome. 
It is, however, scarcely credible that so important 
a priestly College originated at so late a date as the 
bridging of the Tiber — in fact the Roman tradition 
puts the organization of the College two reigns earlier 
than the building of the bridge. Neither is it probable 
that the first pontifices were the builders of other 
bridges — say bridges over the streams that had to 
be crossed by the primitive Italians during their 
southward migration. Migrating tribes would rather 
ford the streams or cross on rafts. 

The word pons originally meant what is denoted 
byTdrot, Sanskrit pantha, etc. In the Vedas and the 
Avesta the stem of these words is frequently used in 
a religious sense of the path between men and gods 
or between men and the world of the dead. In the 
Rigveda there is even a compound patkikrt, 'path- 
making', which is used as an epithet of several divine 
and semi-divine persons to indicate their services 
in keeping open the 'path of the gods'. Now, put in 
mystic phrase, that is about what the Raman ponti- 
fices did in ■ superintending the Roman religion as 
a whole and seeing that both priests and laity ob- 
served the established procedure. 

The first element of pontifex, then, originally 
had the meaning of 'path between this world and the 
other'. The compound must have originated in very 
ancient times before the primitive mysticism had 
faded out of the Roman religion. The connection of 
the pontifices with the Pons Sublicius is probably 
due to the change in the meaning of pons. At the 
time when the first rude bridge was built over the 
Tiber it was named 'the road on piles' (since it was 
the only bridge, the adjective would have been otiose 
if pons had meant 'bridge'). Gradually, and perhaps 
just on account of its use in the phrase Pons Sub- 
licius, pons gained its historical meaning; at the 
same time pontifices found in their name a claim to 
authority over the bridge. 

3. SATURA 
See Ullman, Classical Philology 8(1913). 172 ff. 
The connection of the word with the adjective satur 
has long been recognized, but the precise character 
of the connection has not been understood. The an- 
cient authorities all use satura as a noun ; see e.g. 
Festus : Satura et cibi genus et lex: multis aliis 
legibus conferta. . . . The original meaning of the 
noun seems to have been the one which Festus men- 
tions first. What the dish was appears from a 
passage where Diomedes derives the use of satura 
as the name of a literary genre, a quodam genere far- 
ciminis, quod multis rebtts refertum satuiam dicit 
Varro vocitatum. He goes on to cite from Varro's 
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Questiones Plautinae a recipe for the farcimen or 
'stuffing' (not 'sausage') which was called satura. 
Satura in the sense of 'stuffing' was originally the 
neuter plural of the adjective used substantively, 
but it came to be employed as a collective feminine 
singular, as did several other neuters in colloquial 
Latin 1 . 

4. Bouiirts, rXav/cwiris 

See Sturtevant, Classical Philology 7(1912). 426. 

We have all been taught that Hera's epithet /3ouJ7ris 
was intended as a compliment to her eyes. Conse- 
quently some scholars have interpreted Cicero's ap- 
plication of the word to the notorious Clodia 
Quadrantaria as an allusion to what he elsewhere 
calls her flagrantia oculorum — as if a cow was 
ever guilty of 'burning glances' ! Surely it was never 
a compliment to any woman, or goddess, to call her 
'ox-eyed'. Very few have had the hardihood to 
interpret Athena's obviously parallel epithet as 'owl- 
eyed'. 

In early Greek there are a number of compounds 
in-o^,-wf, and -wis in which the final stem has so com- 
pletely lost all meaning that it is virtually a suffix; 
compare e.g. iSpa^, 'dropsy', from CSwp, Spiof t a bird, 
from dp\k, Kibvuf, 'mosquito', from raros, which once 
meant 'sting'. Hera /3ofijr«, then, was the 'cow-goddess' 
and Athena y\avK&wis the 'owl-goddess', just as Posei- 
don &-7T10S was the 'horse-god' and Apollo Xfeeios the 

'wolf -god'. 

5. Topybs, Topydi, etc. 

TopySs, Vopyti, etc. (see Sturtevant, Classical Philol- 
ogy 8(1913) .337 ff.) are to be connected with y&pya, 
a name of the black poplar, and yfpyvTes=reKpol, both of 
which are known only from Hesychius. ytpyvpa, which 
occurs in the senses of 'underground drain' and 'dun- 
geon', probably had originally some such force as 
'grave' or 'subterranean dwelling of the dead'. The 
original meaning of yopyis, then, seems to have been 
'dead' or 'of the dead'. From this arose the meaning 
'grim', 'terrible', and then 'fierce'. A further develop- 
ment of the meaning 'fierce' is seen in Xenophon's 
70076s, 'hot', 'spirited', of a horse, and in Hellenistic 
yopyfiofuu, 'hasten'. 

The dread of malevolent spirits and in particular of 
the dead who dwell under ground belongs to a group 
of religious ideas that we have recently learned to 
ascribe to the indigenous Aegean culture rather than 
to the prevailingly Hellenic Olympian religion. It 
is not surprising, then, to find the base of yopy6s 
recurring in a number of local and personal names 
that must belong to some language other than Greek, 
such as yepyivoi in Cyprus, yipyiOes in Miletus and the 
Troad, and Yi.pya.pa, a peak of Mt. Ida. 

The whole group of words was taken over by the 
Greeks from the earlier inhabitants of 'the Aegean 
lands to express ideas that were new to them, just 



as they took over the word aad/uiSos for a convenience 
they had never seen in their northern home. 

6. Qtius 

See Schulze, Kuhns Zeitschrift 42 (1909). 242; 
Fraenkel, Glotta 4(1912). 22 ff. 

The stem-form shown by the oblique cases 64pu<rros, 
etc., cannot be connected with any known suffix, and 
the word must therefore be a compound whose final 
member can scarcely be other than the root of forr/pA. 
The prior member is 8ep.i-, which is a variant of 
Bcfiepds, 'firm', 'righteous', just as we have KvSi-dvetpa be- 
side Kv5p6s, x a ^ z =4>P av , beside xaX<v«s, etc. The original 
meaning of 6¥jiuswas 'firm-standing', and it must have 
been a name of the goddess of justice (Homer's 
G^is) long before it got its more abstract force. 
Columbia University. E. H. STURTEVANT. 



1 In his Geschichte der Romischen Literatur, just published, 
1.423, note 1, Friedrich Leo mentions approvingly Professor 
UUman's explanation of satura. C. K. 



REVIEWS 

Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. By 
H. E. Butler. Oxford: Clarendon Press (1909). 
Pp. viii -j- 323. $2.90. 

In a book of over 300 pages, devoted exclusively 
to the poets of a century or thereabouts, it is possible 
to give eaoh of them a fuller and more sympathetic 
treatment than is feasible in a general history of 
Roman literature. Professor Butler has evidently 
made himself fully acquainted with his material, and 
even "essayed the dreary adventure of reading the 
seventeen books" of Silius Italicus in a far from 
perfunctory fashion. He believes that the poets of 
the period have suffered greater neglect than they 
deserve, and has made a successful attempt "to 
detach and illustrate their excellences without in any 
way passing over their defects". It is but natural that 
he is obliged in some cases to 'damn with faint praise'. 
On the whole his criticisms are eminently just and 
sane. 

Some of the poets who come within his field, notably 
Martial and Juvenal, can hardly be said to have been 
neglected, but his treatment of these is fresh, inter- 
esting and stimulating, and his estimate of them is 
much more sympathetic, and in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, more just, than that of Mackail, for example. 
Like many other writers on Juvenal, he dwells on 
the satirist's failure to distinguish gradations in 
crimes, but this is to lose the Roman point of view 
and to judge such things according to modern stan- 
dards. The gulf between the ancient and the modern 
viewpoint is illustrated if we set Suetonius's state- 
ment about Julius Caesar (Iul.49.1), pudicitiae eius 
famam nihil quidem praeter Nicomedis contubernium 
laesit, with what he says of Caesar in the next 
chapter : pronum et snmptuosum in libidines constans 
opinio est. And the traditional reverence for the 
magistrates after they had ceased to have any real 
power is voiced in his grave statement (Calig 26.3), 
consulibus oblitis de natali suo edicere abrogavit 



